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THE RIGHT PROPORTION OF MALE TO FEMALE 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tue “Woman Question,” first manifesting its irrepressible 
vitality in the political arena, has at length invaded the domain 
of education. It there finds lively opportunity for the play of its 
resolute forces, since there is no organism in the whole range of 
human association, civil, social, religious, or otherwise, in which 
the relations of the sexes are more various or more important. 
Whether woman should receive the same education as man, in 
kind and in degree; whether the sexes should be educated to- 
gether, in whole or in part ; whether, having arrived at maturity, 
their activities, as educators, are governed by the same laws of 
correlation as their personal education and development while in 
youth, are all questions of singular interest and importance. 
They concern both the present health— mental, moral, and 
physical — of the subjects of the inquiry and the corresponding 
weal of the generations of the future; they affect the power 
and happiness not only of individuals, but of society; they 
touch some of the secret springs of national life and progress. 
And let them not cease to be agitated until, from the potent - 
chemistry of candid and thorough argument, all confusing ad- 
mixture of prejudice and misconception shall be cleared away, 
and convictions be crystallized «so pure and true that they shall 
possess all minds and determine the action of the future. 

We propose to add our drop to the current of discussion, so 
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far as relates to the special topic with which we have headed this 
essay. The debate on this topic at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in Worcester, did not satisfy us. It did 
not go down to the roots of the matter, except in one or two in- 
stances, when the argument was so lightly pressed as to make no 
impression on the minds of the hearers. For there are two dis- 
tinct branches to this question, — one having reference to the com- 
parative value of men and women as teachers, based on perma- 
nent conditions of fitness, the other relating to their services as 
affected by casual and remediable interferences. And only the 
latter, with one exception, were forcefully dwelt upon. 

Mr. Stone, of Springfield, who opened the discussion, struck 
the key-note of the subject when he said that the services of 
both men and women are necessary in shaping the moral and 
intellectual character of pupils, just as the influence of both 
father and mother is needed in bringing up a family of chil- 
dren. In these words we had an insight to the solid philosophy 
of the matter. From that simple analogue light rays out over 
the whole field of this controversy. This analogue has been to 
us, ever since we began to inquire into the great subject of edu- 
cation, and to realize its vast and diversified proportions, the 
starting-point of our own investigations, the lens through which 
we have conducted our scrutinies, destined to be proved by ob- 
servation and inquiry faultlessly sound and trustworthy in its 
suggestiveness. A home, by common consent, is the divinely 
ordained prototype of all pure and ennobling sexual relations, 
and of all human societies. Brothers and sisters are to be 
brought up together within its sacred precincts. Side by side 
they are to listen to the same counsels, be encouraged by the 
same inspirations, be moulded by the same circumstances, and 
are ceaselessly to exert over each other, according to the diverse 
characteristics of their sex, modifying influences of incalculable 
importance. Here, then, we have before us, written all over with 
the approving finger-marks of Omnipotence, the germ of the co- 
education of the sexes, that subject of so much excited and still 
unsettled discussion. And if any one is disposed to adopt our 
analogue as his @ priori argument for co-education, and will verify 
its validity by investigations that shall be as candid as they are 
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thorough, he will be astonished at the uniform and emphatic 
testimony of all related facts in its support. 

And now, what of the relations of the parents in the home 
before us, to each other and to their children? Mr. Stone says: 
“T believe that the services of both men and women are neces- 
sary in shaping the moral and intellectual character of pupils, 
just as the influence of both father and mother is needed in 
bringing up a family of children.” He unhesitatingly assumes 
the necessity of the influence of doth parents to complete the 
training of a home, as though it were a foregone conclusion. He 
is right. No one will venture to violate the sacred unities of the 
constitution of a home by gainsaying his position. One parent 
is not the mere substitute or alternate of the other in rearing 
their little flock, but each is the other’s complement, supplying 
what the other lacks ; and if either is faithless to duty, no matter 
how sedulous the dutiful one may be to compensate by extra 
attention for the shortcomings of the other, full compensation is 
absolutely impossible. The children will inevitably be defrauded 
of an element of training that is needful to the full and har- 
monious development of their minds and characters. For, of 
those parents, one is man and the other ts woman, with the dts- 
tinctions of sex as marked in their mental and spiritual constitu- 
tions as in their visible forms ; and their influence ts not — cannot 
be — altogether the same. 

Now, let us transfer the conditions of this, our hallowed proto- 
type, to the question before us, and what reply must we give to 
it? This: that the right proportion of male to female teachers 
is such a proportion that the masculine element shall have as 
effective scope in the work of teaching as the feminine, — the 
feminine as the masculine ; the one, in all intellectual exercises 
as well as all training of character, to be brought to bear specifi- 
cally and directly as well as the other, and that not as its supple- 
ment, but its complement. Else the work of education will be 
imperfectly accomplished. As surely as man is not woman and 
woman is not man, this postulate is true ; and they who commit 
the training of youth entirely to teachers of one sex, be they men 
or women, are flying in the face of heaven, are limiting the range 
of educational influence to imperfect agencies, and inevitably, 
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therefore, are compassing only one-sided and partial results. 
This may not be conspicuously manifest. The distinctive re- 
sults in question, from the nature of the case, must exhaust long 
years in their full development, while they have been so little the 
subject of inquiry that their positive features have not been 
traced and exposed. But all the while, there before us stands 
our postulate, with its significant warnings, courting the investi- 
gation which must establish its truth. Commit the training of a 
nation’s youth exclusively to either sex, and the imperfect work 
will eventually modify injuriously the nation’s life. We have no 
doubt that certain personal and social aspects of the German 
nation, not at all to be commended, are. largely due to the fact 
that men alone, from time immemorial, have been the educators 
of its children ; and they who, in several of our Western com- 
munities, are now organizing their school systems so that they 
shall be taught exclusively by women, are unconsciously com- 
mitting an egregious error are organizing injury; and we 
would not assume the same responsibility for the wealth of 
worlds. | 

Just here we feel the prick of an opponent’s lance, and must 
delay to defend ourself. Dr. Clarke, in his celebrated essay, “ Sex 
in Education,” writes :— 

“No microscope has revealed any structure, fibre, or cell in 
the brain of man or woman that is not common to both. No 
analysis or dynamometer has discovered or measured any chem- 
ical action or nerve-force that stamps either of these systems as 
male or female. The inference is legitimate that intellectual 
power, the correlation and measure of cerebral structure and 
metamorphosis, is capable of equal development in both sexes.” 

We readily admit the probable correctness of the writer’s pre- 
mise, but the logic of facts is stronger than the logic of inference, 
and we emphatically dissent from his conclusions. We are 
forced to believe that there are functions of the human spirit 
which set at naught the scrutiny of the scalpel and the micro- 
scope, and prove the existence of modes of cerebral action which 
transcend the range of scientific materialism. “The age accepts 
the results of physical research, but refuses to regard them as 
the limit of rational belief. In resolving matter into molecules, 
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and molecules into atoms, the most illustrious cultivators of phys- 
ical science cheerfully confess that they arrive at invisible forces 
which no crucible can analyze, no microscope detect, no arith- 
metic explain.” We remember that a distinguished Boston 
surgeon, several years ago, made a statement respecting “ left- 
handedness” and “right-handedness” in terms so similar .to 
those employed by Dr. Clarke to prove the perfect mental corre- 
spondence of the sexes, that, with slight changes, the latter will 
serve very aptly to exhibit the former. “No microscope has 
revealed any structure, fibre, or cell in the motive forces of the 
right side of a man that is not common to both his sides. No 
analysis or dynamometer has discovered or measured any chem- 
ical action or nerve-force, prior to the differences induced by 
artificial development, that stamps either of his hands as possess- 
ing more power or greater dexterity than the other. The infer- 
ence is legitimate, that there is, by nature, no such thing as 
‘right-handedness’ or ‘ left-handedness.’” 

And how did he account for the fact that an immense majority 
of the race are right-handed, — so immense that the very word 
dexterity, which we have just employed, is derived from the 
Latin for right hand? By the assumption that mothers and 
nurses almost invariably are careful to put playthings, etc., into 
their infants’ right hands, and thus culture them into superior 
dexterity. Now, when we take into consideration the fact that 
all the world over, among the savage as well as the civilized, 
among the degraded,the thoughtless,and the reckless, as well as the 
cultured and the considerate, right-handedness prevails in equal 
measure, this assumption appears to be preposterous ; and when 
we consider, in addition, that those who are right-handed are 
right-footed also, while the left-handed are correspondingly left- 
footed, superiority in power and dexterity never seeming to work 
diagonally across the human system, — and then reflect that all 
the mothers and the nurses must be assumed to have been as 
systematically solicitous for the prerogatives of the right foot as 
for those of the right hand, the assumption is rendered absolutely 
ridiculous. 

Is it not a fact, moreover, that a large percentage of the left- 
handed are of the number of those who were very carefully 
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tended in infancy, for the purpose of rendering them right- 
handed ? 

Again, if left-handedness is merely the result of favoring the 
left hand at the expense of the right, by parity of reasoning, a 
shift of the favoritism, if made in season, will correspondingly 
change the resilt. Whereas, it is well known that in number- 
less instances the left hands of children have been bandaged, 
and rendered useless for long periods, so as to throw all effort 
upon the right, and thus to produce right-handedness, yet 
seldom with more effect than to endow the right hand with a 
good degree of skilfulness, without transferring to it the peculiar 
dexterity of the left. In our own family is a case in point. One 
of our children, in spite of parental solicitude to have her hands 
aware of their proper relations to each other, persisted in being 
left-handed ; and while years of determined effort have enabled 
her to use her right hand to good advantage in answer to ordinary 
demands, whenever she is about to engage in any manipula- 
tion which requires special nicety, she instinctively has recourse 
to her left hand. So itis with almost every left-handed person. 

The world, cognizant of these great tides of contradictory fact 
which quite sweep away such a theory of right-handedness as 
that of our Boston surgeon, persists in the belief that the superior 
dexterity of the right hand is the ordination of provident nature, 
let cells and corpuscles and fibres and nerve-forces be what they 
may. | 
We have enlarged on the foregoing illustration, because its 
relations to the human physique are precisely similar to those of 
Dr. Clarke’s dictum respecting the comparative intellectual power 
of the sexes ; and we purposed that the ready weight of testi- 
mony which crushes out the inference of the Boston surgeon so 
summarily should suggest the possibility of the existence of 
testimony ample enough to disprove the inference in the latter 
case. 

To that testimony we now turn ; and we ask in advance, are 
striking differences of manifestation in the sexes, in every de- 
partment of mental faculty and energy, intellectual and emotional, 
instinctive and voluntary, known for ages, exhibited anew every 
hour of every day, shaping the convictions of an immense major- 
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ity of the race, and silently doing more to determine the rela- 
tions of the sexes as to occupation and concern in affairs than 
all the theories and arguments of busy agitators can bring about, 
— differences which inevitably imply the existence of functional 
if not of structural disparity, — are they to be brushed aside into 
nonentity by a glance through a microscope and a subsequent 
stroke of a pen ? 

There is, first, the exuberant outcrop of instincts in early 
childhood, which sends the girl to her doll and her baby-house, 
and the boy to his hobby-horse and wheelbarrow, — the busy 
imagination of each luxuriating in the ideal circumstances ap- 
propriate to their distinctive apings of life’s realities. 

There are the significant differences in the amusements of 
maturer youth, when the boy delights in “I spy,” “Whoop and 
Call,” “ How many miles to Barbary ?” and in the ball, the boat, 
and the wrestle,— plays which give scope to tasking physical 
competition or rude and bounding energy; while the girl finds 
satisfaction in gentle recreations of quite another sort, and her 
nerve-force demands for its superfluity nothing that admits the 
wild abandon of the plays of the boy. And these limits are not 
enforced by abnormal physical disabilities, for which a false civil- 
ization is accountable, but the instinct craves and determines the 
character of the recreation. a 

There are the modes in which, at a still later period, these 
same instincts assert themselves among the subst4ntive affairs of 
life, leading the incipient man to plunge with lively energy into 
the great current of the world’s activities, not merely because he 
must, for need of occupation and livelihood, but also because 
spurred on by his mental proclivities. So we find him, thence- 
forth, gathering up gradually, as the fruits of his observation, 
stores of practical knowledge, — details of earth’s busy industries, 
in the shop, by the loom, at the forge, by the steam-engine, in 
the mart,—which link his thought into sympathy with the 
forces that are daily stirring the world, and furnish him with 
material for reflection, invention, and suggestion. The maiden, 
on the contrary, relucts from such arenas of bustling, noisy in- 
dustry. They do not enlist her sympathy, fascinate her obser- 
vation, and stimulate her emulous energies. So her intelligence 
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remains practically unfurnished as to their vast range of details, 
and she stands, as it were, apart, while the great currents of 
activity sweep ceaselessly by. 

There is the striking and interesting discrepancy between the 
sexes as to the workings of the affectional nature, manifesting 
itself at every stage of growth and under every variety of circum- 
stances, whereby the girl is disciplined by appeals to very differ- 
ent motives from those which have influence with the boy, 
whereby the ambition of the one is excited most by desire for the 
good opinion of others, that of the other by impulses which ter- 
minate in self: the ready weapons of the one are love, sympathy, 
gentle persuasion ; of-the other, dictatorial authority and physi- 
cal force. The religious nature of the one is far more vital and 
trustful, and the moral sense more faithful and self-sacrificing, 
‘than that of the other, constituting woman the conservative ele- 
ment in society, amidst the temptations, the degradations, the 
moral surrenders, and humiliating shames which multiply 
around us ; so that many good men are longing for the time 
when, through the enjoyment of the right of suffrage, she shall 
become a positive and acknowledged power in affairs, and assert 
the purer instincts of her being to expose the sophistries, clarify 
the purposes, and ennoble the ambitions of man. 

Finally, there is the singular fact, strongly differentiating the 
mind of man from that of woman, that the former reaches his 
conclusions through processes of reasoning, the latter discovers 
them through intuitive vision. This is no idle fancy, no bug- 
bear of a prejudiced tradition. It has been a standing discrimi- 
nation for ages. It has furnished a text for the speculations of 
eminent mental philosophers. It is to be noticed by any careful 
observer, day after day, and while it is thus capable of statement 
in a very few words, its significance on any question regarding 
the comparative power and influence of the sexes is immense. 

And is a look through a microscope —a touch of a dynamom- 
eter — to dissipate all these and other equally significant differ- 
ences into nonentity? It cannot be. There they firmly stand 
in their solid reality, teeming with suggestion. 

The simple statement of them is enough to place it beyond 
question that there must be decided and momentous differences 
between man and woman, in regard to their work and influence 
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as teachers. Such a deduction is inevitable. And when we 
draw comparisons in the school-room between the two, the pre- 
monition is amply sustained by the facts. In methods, in 
illustrations, in the general character of the work, in influence, 
in effects, a man’s teaching is a very different thing from that of 
a woman. Whoever asserts the contrary, we dare to say, sadly 
lacks the power of discriminating observation, or else is utterly 
blinded by prejudice. We will not say with Aristotle, that just 
as “the female of animals, as a rule, is inferior to the male, so 
woman is inferior to man both in strength of body and in intel- 
lectual capacity”; nor will we say with George Eliot, that “ the 
masculine intellect, what there is of it, is always of a superior 
calibre.” We have no such invidious comparison in mind. But 
we do say, and that with emphasis, that the mascu/inity of a man 
is a power in the school-room, in connection with the intellectual 
exercises, such as the femininity of a woman seldom counterparts. 
There is a robustness, an incisive vigor, and a breadth of treat- 
ment in a man’s teaching which is peculiarly his own, and is cor- 
respondingly effective. 

We have no room for details. One instance only of man’s 
occasional superiority must suffice. Just as we are convinced 
that certain personal and social defects in German life are 
mainly consequent on the exclusive employment of men as 
teachers, so we believe that the utter divorce of school-work from 
the world’s practical activities, which is one of the most promi- 
nent defects of American schools, is mainly owing to the fact 
that the great majority of our teachers are women, who have 
little sympathy with common things in the walks of art and 
trade, have no experimental knowledge of them, have not mas- 
tered their details, even theoretically, through interested and dis- 
criminating observation, and therefore are disqualified to levy 
contributions upon them, in illustration of the work of the school- 
room, and to bring the two into intimate relations. It is other- 
wise with men. 

We hasten to say that, with appropriate changes of applica- 
tion, the comparison we have just drawn in man’s favor must be 
reversed, and the superiority claimed for woman. 

Our conclusion is, that as soon as our youth have passed 
beyond the primary stage of instruction, their minds should come 
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systematically in contact with teachers of both sexes, to such an 
extent that the teaching, character, and influences of one sex 
shall fairly supplement and qualify those of the other. We 
need not add that the organization of many of our large city 
schools, which have only one or two men to whole platoons of 
women as their teachers, the recognized necessity of any man at 
all being solely the need of more brute force than woman pos- 
sesses, to coerce refractory scapegraces,—the masculine intellect 
receiving no specific valuation and relied on for no correspond- 
ing results, —is injuriously wrong in principle and derogatory 
to the honor of manhood. 

We close with the expression of our regret that we should 
have given so imperfect a statement to our thoughts on a sub- 
ject so interesting and important. It is too many-sided to have 
its intermingling lights and shades adequately delineated in so 
brief a space. H. F. H. 





A DEFECT IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


[In response to our application for something from his experienced and in- 
structive pen, Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio, sent these suggestive remarks on one 
- of the most prominent evils of graded schools. They have already appeated 
in substantially the same form in the pages of Mr. White’s magazine. But 
we fully agree with the writer that the importance of securing attention to 
the subject demands a frequent recurrence to its facts. ] 


A cause of increasing complaint against our system of graded 
schools is its want of adaptation to the necessities of those who 
cannot give their whole time to school duties. “The schools,” 
says the “Christian Union,” “allow no divided allegiance. If 
the boy goes to school, he must go steadily, and give it the 
heart of the working day.” No provision is made for children 
who must devote a part of each day to labor. Hence, young 
children are taken out of school to assist in household duties, to 
sell papers or do errands, or to render other assistance, really 
demanding but a portion of their time. Many pupils are with- 
drawn from school at a very early age to learn trades. They are 
too young to work more than the half of each day, and would 
make even more rapid progress in manual labor if they could 
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spend the other half in school; but the doors of the public 
schools are closed against them : they must choose between the 
shop and the school, and the necessity of earning a living as 
early as possible scarcely permits in many instances a choice. 

The failure of the public schools to accommodate this class of 
pupils, the very class which, above all others, needs their ad- 
vantages, has been too generally accepted as unavoidable. When- 
ever the necessities of the family have demanded any portion of 
the regular school hours, children have quietly dropped out of 
their classes, and the schools have gone on apparently uncon- 
scious of their absence. But the proposition to enact laws com- 
pelling parents to send their children to school has raised the 
inquiry whether the schools are not responsible for some of the . 
absenteeism to be thus corrected. It is urged that the first step 
is to adapt the schools to the necessities of all classes. 

As a means to this end the “ Christian Union” suggests that 
the public schools should be organized on what is known as the 
half-time system,-—a system tried with encouraging results in 
Europe, and also in the primary schools of several cities in this 
country. It is urged that the adoption of this system would not 
only place school advantages within the reach of many children 
now deprived of them by the absolute necessity of devoting at 
least a part of each day to labor, but it would double the number 
of pupils instructed with no addition to the cost. The “ Chris- 
tian Union” also maintains that the uniting of labor and school- 
ing is the true idea ; that children who devote their whole time for 
eight to ten years to schooling are not then likely to enter on 
manual labor with much enjoyment ; and, besides, that labor and 
schooling, when united, assist each other. The half-time pupils 
prove, as a rule, as apt scholars as their full-time classmates, and 
at the same time more skilled workers than their unschooled 
work-fellows. 

These considerations have certainly great weight, but we are 
not convinced that the adoption of the half-time system in the 
upper grades of our schools is necessary to secure the desired 
end. A great many of the pupils in city schools would not 
engage in manual labor the half of each day were the half-time 
system adopted. If in school only half of the day, they would 
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spend the other half in idleness, on the streets, and some in 
worse places. When no home study is required, the present 
system allows some eight hours a day and every Saturday for 
labor and recreation. This is found to be time enough for many 
children to do all the work that is provided for them. It is pos- 
sible that it would be better if all our youth had regular work the 
half of each day, but the public schools cannot change the usages 
of society in this respect. They must conform to what is rather 
than to what should be. 
_ It has also been suggested that half-time schools might be 
organized for working children, and that the present system be 
continued for others. This involves not only a classification but 
a separation of children on the basis of manual labor, and we 
have already quite enough of this class principle in the organiza- 
tion of our schools, With separate schools for colored youth, 
for German youth, for Catholic youth (so persistently asked for), 
and for working youth, the unity of the school system would be 
pretty effectually destroyed. We believe that the difficulty under 
consideration can be successfully met without organizing sepa- 
rate schools for working children. What is needed is to make 
the course of study and the requirements of our schools flexible 
enough to accommodate this class of pupils. Instead of half- 
time schools, we would suggest a half-time course of study, in all 
grades above the primary ; and this could be added with little 
difficulty. It is not necessary to require all the pupils in our 
public schools to take the same number of studies and advance 
with even step through the course. This procrustean device 
must be given up, if the public school system is to do its full, 
legitimate work as an agency for the education of the whole peo- 
ple. Instead of excluding pupils who cannot meet all the con- 
ditions of a complete and thorough course of elementary educa- 
tion, it must provide for such pupils the best education possible 
under the circumstances. This may involve some loss in uni- 
formity and system, but there will be a gain in usefulness, —a 
result more important than mechanical perfection in classifica- 
tion. 

This half-time course should include the more important and 
essential branches of study, and it should be taken only by those 
who can attend school but half of the time, or who are physi- 
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cally or otherwise unable to take the regular full-time course. 
All abuses of the system should, of course, be carefully guarded 
against. There would probably be few applications at first for 
the half-time course, but it is believed that many working chil- 
dren, who cannot now attend school, would avail themselves of 
its advantages when it is once known to be a practicable and 
fixed feature of the school system. The plan is earnestly com- 
mended to the consideration of the directors of the public schools 
in cities and towns, with the belief that it is at least worthy of a 
trial. 





OBFECTIVE TEACHING. 


In his address to the School Committee and Teachers of Bos- 
ton, on his return from Vienna, Mr. Philbrick said that a school 
in that city, corresponding in the main with an American High 
School, has apparatus and other provisions to illustrate the 
regular studies of the school which cost the sum of ‘twenty-five 
thousand dollars; and furthermore, that there is not a single 
article which does not perform some positive practical service. 
There is nothing merely for show. 

The Commissioner brought home nothing more pregnant with 
wholesome suggestion, if only the American public is wise 
enough to discover and apply it. 

For either this Vienna school has wasted a vast amount of 
money in a ridiculous way, and is encumbered with a museum of 
superfluous trash, or else its collection of illustrative aids to its 
studies puts the indifference of American thought and the 
nakedness of American schools, as to the value and supply of 
such aids, to humiliating shame. Here in America we plainly 
do not believe in objective or illustrative teaching to any extent, 
so far as schools are concerned. We prefer to believe in words. 
The statements of the text-books are the evangels of our systems 
of education. These statements—how Agassiz abhorred this 
vicious dependence ! —are the miraculous artists, whose rich and 
faithful sketches are to paint on the susceptible and appreciative 
imaginations of our youth lively and accurate pictures of the 
objects which are referred to in the progress of study, and are 
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the subjects of investigation. The facts in the case prove this. 
Gather together into one collection all the apparatus and objects 
of every sort intended to illustrate their studies to be found in 
all the public schools of Massachusetts, high and low, and al- 
lowing an equivalent money value to everything that is positively 
useful, what would be the worth of the whole? Would it more 
than quadruple the worth of the museum of that one school in 
Vienna? We doubt it. For a large portion of our public 
schools have literally nothing of the sort, as many more, includ- 
ing some of great pretension as excellent schools, can boast the 
possession of only a few maps and a globe or two, and less than 
half a hundred monopolize at least nine tenths of all such exist- 
ing provisions. 

And even this half a hundred really offer few exceptions to. our 
sweeping statement. For so limited are the purposes which 
their apparatus and cabinets are intended to serve, that the 
absence of any general principle as to the value of objective 
teaching is rendered all the more notable. Take from what are 
considered to be well-furnished schools their apparatus to illus- 
trate natural philosophy and their cabinets of minerals, and 
scarce anything worth naming will remain. 

Yes, in this country, we believe implicitly in talk and text- 
books. Our school authorities believe in them; too many of 
our teachers believe in them. Word-pictures of the objects re- 
ferred to in their studies are all-sufficient to stock the intelligence 
of our youth with the forms, specialties, and relations of things. 
The result is that the perceptive faculties have no training which 
rouses them into activity and sharpens them into accurate dis- 
crimination ; the brains of our youth are filled with indefinite or 
distorted images ; and numbers of words, which should be known 
and valued as the symbols of precise realities, are as loose in 
their meaning as are the conceptions of what they are intended 


‘to represent, so that they are not adopted by the mind into its 


vocabulary. This is miserable work for schools. 

Is not all this strictly true? How can it be otherwise? 
What is the value, comparatively speaking, ‘of the description of 
things in words? Take even one of the maturest classes in one 
of our High Schools: let the most consummate master of 
word-painting describe before that class an object, the like of 
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which they have never seen, presupposing it to be somewhat 
complicated in structure; then let the several membérs of the 
class undertake to draw (we will give them all credit for knowing 
how to draw) a representation of the object from that descrip- 
tion, and what would come of it? Would the sketches of any 
two agree? Would not some of them be ludicrously incorrect ? 
Would not some hesitate to attempt any sketch at all, because 
they had received no definite impressions ? 

And if this would be the case with High School scholars, how 
immeasurably exaggerated the difficulty becomes when the im- 
mature minds of younger scholars are the subjects of the experi- 
ment, and when the artist is not an accomplished expert but 

only an ordinary teacher. 

You cannot rely upon words to give correct images of un- 
known things. It is not one of their functions ; and no multi- 
plication of them, or strain of their meaning, will endow them 
with it. And what are we to think of the quality of the instruc- 
tion going on in the most of our schools, when their sole depen- 
dence to convey accurate conceptions of the objects referred to 
in the progress of the studies is upon words? 

But put before a class the object itself. Let no words what- 
ever be spent on description, but let the scholar’s eye furnish his 
intelligence with all details, while the teacher makes the appli- 
cations for which the object was referred to. And if the atten- 
tion has been properly arrested, the impressions on the mind 
will be correct and lasting. There can thenceforth be no mis- 
conception, no vagueness, no mistake. The scholar has seen 
the very thing! 

Such are the elements of real, productive knowledge in rela- 
tion to the material world. Everything beside is only a preten- 
sion and a sham. 

It seems a wonder that these truths, which are as appreciable 
as they are fundamental, do not make teachers more restless 
than they are under the privations to which they are subjected 
in this regard. One might anticipate that from all the naked 
school-houses of the State would rise to heaven one ceaseless 
wail of intolerable annoyance, and the clamors of a protest so 
earnest that self-satisfied, easy-going public opinion should re- 
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ceive a healthful shock, and apply itself to the removal of the 
great reproach. But we have found an idea to be quite prevalent 
among teachers that a certain discipline of mind is associated 
with its struggles to form satisfactory images from verbal de- 
scriptions, and that merely to exhibit to scholars the objects 
themselves is to deal with them in a superficial way and produce 
only evanescent impressions. 

In the minds of teachers who think thus, there is evidently a 
supposed analogy between the efforts of the mental powers to 
comprehend and evolve principles, and of the imagination to con- 
struct images under such conditions. But how utterly diverse 
the two! The one is the normal exercise of power to make 
deductions from determinate data: the other is an impotent 
effort to work successfully on shadowy or imperfect materials ; 
the one is healthful and profitable: the other is harassing, in- 
effectual, and worse than useless. Discipline! Mere task-work 
of itself is not necessarily discipline. It is as likely to be the 
pathway to mental anarchy. ; 

Objective teaching superficial, and its impressions evanescent ! 
Would that school authorities, by furnishing the school-houses 
with illustrative apparatus, would give the teachers opportunity 
to try it for a generation! There would never have been such 
effective teaching in the land. 

They understand these things better in Vienna, it seems. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars in furnishing a High School- 
house for objective teaching! On what could they have spent 
it all? We have taken the pains to inquire, and have learned 
enough of a part to justify supposition as to the rest. 

Imprimis, there is a fine apparatus for experiments in Natural 
Philosophy. Then there is a cabinet of minerals and fossils to 
illustrate Geology. There is a splendid museum of preserved 
specimens in Natural History,—animals, fishes, insects, shells, etc. 
Physiology has its complete and admirable cabinets, Architecture 
its various models, and Commerce its orderly array of the prod- 
ucts of every clime, so far as practicable, as they appear in 
growth and in the processes of manufacture. The fauna and 
flora of the world contribute a complete outfit for the study of 
Botany, and the arts the pieces of mechanism through which 
they accomplish their wonderful fabrications. Outside of these 
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and other provisions which pertain to specific subjects, there is a 
large miscellaneous collection of the various objects which are 
likely to be referred to in the progress of study, and which the 
youth ought to be practically conversant with. 

What a marked and effective character the teaching must have 
in a school so furnished! What a stirring up there must be of 
the perceptions in connection with every study, what vivid and 
accurate impressions, what open doorways into the loving em- 
braces of Nature herself, what stores of data for the profitable 
activities of thought! 

Let us hope that public opinion, in this as in other important 
regards in reference to the great interests of education, is des- 
tined to a speedy renovation, so that it shall come to be felt that 
for want of such assistance, in American schools at large, there 
is inevitably a radical defect in the education they furnish. 
Mention has already been made of Agassiz, and his hatred of 
American trust in verbal descriptions instead of having recourse 
to the objects themselves. He was intensely interested to in- 
troduce a very different kind of instruction. Model learner as 
well as teacher, his books had been furnished him in good part 
by Nature herself, and he admirably illustrated in his own person 
the surpassing value of such a resource. When his eager pupils 
on Penikese gathered about him for their first lesson, he only 
said, — Our first study will be the formation of this island. Go 
out over it, and see what you can find that will tell you something. 

They went out. They critically examined rock-masses, bowl- 
ders, gravel, abrasions, grooves, heights, depressions, shores, and 
thus obtained the alphabet of the knowledge which expanded to 
whole pages, bright with imperishable illumination, before the 
season was over. 

Two suggestions, and we will close these cursory remarks on 
a subject that is of more than passing importance. 

First, let no teacher be afraid of too much objective teaching, 
provided always that the objects exhibited to a class —if above 
the primary grade — are introduced in the right connection to 
illustrate sudyects, and not to concentrate the attention exclusively 
upon themselves. The latter is object teaching, and only to be 
practised with minds in the early stages of development. 
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The more a subject is illustrated by its appropriate objects, 
the clearer and fuller become the conceptions of it, the more 
lasting its impressions, the richer and more varied its productive 
suggestions, and there is no abridgment thereby of mental ac- 
tivity and discipline ; but on the contrary, the faculties become 
all the more intensely and profitably engaged. The matter, when 
rightly done, cannot be overdone. 

The second suggestion we would make is, that it is often as 
necessary to place before the eyes of scholars the objects which 
immediately surround them, and which they might reasonably be 
supposed to be intimately familiar with, as those which are ordi- 
narily beyond their observation. The perceptive faculties must 
be specially trained to do their allotted work, or they are likely 
to neglect it altogether. It is astonishing to mark how the mass 
of mankind passes through the world as if almost literally blind 
and deaf, beholding a thousand things, day by day, yet getting 
no discriminating impressions of their parts and properties. 
‘ Seeing, they see not ; hearing, they hear not ; and they do not 
understand.” 

The writer was immoderately laughed at by some members of 
the school committee of a sea-port town, not long since, when 
conversing on this topic, because he happened to remark that it 
would be well for each school to have models of the various kinds 
of vessels in their illustrative cabinets, so frequent are the refer- 
ences in literature to the parts and purposes of sea-going crafts. 
“Models of vessels in the school-houses of this city,” exclaimed 
one of them, derisively, “ when almost every child sees ‘vessels as 
frequently as he sees houses !” 

“Let us test the need,” was the writer’s reply. So we went 
into a grammar school and put questions to its first class; and 
out of forty-six present, only three knew what the atchway of a 
vessel is, only five knew the position and uses of the see/, and 
only a few of the boys could tell the distinction between cabin 
and hold. The committee-men incontinently subsided. 

At the examination of a country school, a few weeks ago, the 
piece given out to be read by a class of quite mature youth — 
boys and girls—was Mrs Stowe’s sweet little pastoral, “ The 
Daisy’s First Winter.” In it she tells of the flowers that grow 
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in the pastures and by the brooks, — the arrow-heads, the pick- 
erel-weed, the silver-weed, the azalias, the blood-root, and others 
of the beautiful sisterhood ; and of those youth, who had all their 
lives had daily intercourse with these flowers, beholding their 
wondrous beauty on every side, trampling them under foot in 
every walk, there was not one who knew their names, or seemed 
to have ever given them a thought. 

And this proved, on further inquiry, to be a fair example of 
their utter ignorance in all details of that wonder-fraught and 
teeming Nature whose glories were as common to them as the 
day; yet their teacher was proud enough that they had gone 
through cube root, and could answers the questions at the bot- 
tom of the pages of the geography. And this is what multitudes 
in America call getting a good, thorough education ! 





SEGMENTATION. 
{Continued from March Number.) 


2. Tue tendency of public opinion towards isolation of the 
parts of a system of education in this country is well marked in 
the history of the education of women. Up to the beginning of 
the present century the training of girls was essentially distinct 
from that of boys. It is sonowin Germany. Here and there 
the two lines of training blended and became identical, but in 
general girls were trained for womanhood and boys for manhood, 
under the general belief that woman is, at the best, a house- 
keeper. The time spent in school by boys greatly exceeded that 
of the girls. When the idea of a home-keeper got hold of society, 
and Christianity began to assert its claims to practical regard, 
and to change from a system of doctrines and beliefs into a sys- 
tem of sweet and holy living, it was quite natural that the nar- 
row space allotted to the intellectual in woman’s education should 
be widened. Girls and boys received identical teaching, at first 
in the primary grades, then, little by little, through the secondary. 
The onward movement seems to have stopped at the secondary 
schools ; the Girls’ High School is its culmination. The force, the 
vis viva of this reform has spent itself in the secondary educa- 
tion, inchoate as it is. 
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Within a very recent period, woman has asserted her right to 
an equal chance with man in the higher education. The right is 
now generally conceded ; but in the decisions of opinion on the 
question of joint or separate courses in this education is found 
evidence of the necessity of further isolation. All careful ob- 
servers have conceded the necessity of opening the higher walks 
of knowledge to women, but few have been able to accede to the 
proposition that co-education is indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of this desirable end. The difficulties arising from unlike- 
ness in bodily and mental constitution have never been met ; 
they have, indeed, never been stated till the opportune publica- 
tion of “Sex in Education” gave vent to the doubts and utter- 
ance to the fears and the difficulties of thousands of men. The 
positions taken by the author of that book have been fiercely 
assailed by those whose theories he crushes ; many positions not 
taken by the author have been successfully turned by his critics ; 
but it is pretty safe to say that the influence of the book has not 
been materially weakened, and that it is wholly in favor of iso- 
lating the higher education of women from that of men. It is 
all the more potent for the reason that the professional standing 
of Dr. Clarke enables him to utter with propriety certain truths 
which hundreds of men have recognized as absolutely vital in 
importance, but have been held back from uttering by a sense of 
delicacy. More than two years ago the “ Nation” pointed out the 
fact that all questions involving the education and employment 
of women must be discussed from the standpoint of sex, or they 
would be discussed in vain. They have been so discussed at 
last, or rather such a discussion of them is now begun, and 
promises great good. There is ground for hope that the higher 
education of women will now proceed conformably to nature, and 
by methods and processes that will enable a woman to reach the 
utmost attainable knowledge without violating any of the laws of 
her being. 

What has been actually done for woman in this regard has 
been done in this way, though often with large admixture of false 
methods. All the large special bequests made during the present 
quarter century have been for the separate, not the co-education, of 
woman. Now, the financial pulse is the point to test with accu- 
racy all beliefs that find expression in practical benevolence. 
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A man or a woman of large means, who contemplates devoting 
his property to special plans for the good of any class, is apt to 
examine carefully all the plans proposed, and choose the one 
which, in his judgment, is based on soundest principles and is 
likeliest to succeed. Proceeding on this principle, Mr. Vassar 
founded Vassar College, Mr. Robinson the Academy at Exeter, 
Mr. Simmons the Simmons College at Boston, and Mr. Sage the 
Sage College at Cornell University, — each an institution for the 
separate education of women. The Sage College is as distinct 
as any of the others, and the question whether it gains or loses 
by its formal connection with Cornell of course remains to be 
settled by the statistics of four or five graduating classes. Miss 
Smith founded a Woman’s College at Northampton, none too far 
from Amherst to be sure, but still entirely independent. Mr. 
Durant is about opening the fine buildings at Wellesley for an 
isolated Girls’ School. Nearly all these schools are opening under 
such circumstances that the important principles announced in 
“Sex in Education” can be incorporated in their plans of dis-- 
cipline.* 

So, then, tried by the test of finance, co-education is a failure. 
Every argument ever urged in its behalf had its due and proper 
weight in the minds of Miss Smith, of Mr. Vassar, and of Mr. 
Durant, but their unanimous decision, in the practical invest- 
ment of their money, is against it. The “drift of things” is 
away from co-education, not towards it. This appears to be:the 
opinion at least of those who have really done most for woman. 

Against this position it is objected that the doors of colleges 
are closed to women, and that bequests to these institutions on 
woman's behalf would be vain. But why are the colleges closed ? 
Because the trustees, faculties, and alumni are so certain that 








* Since this article was written I have read the report of the Boston University and 
the statement of Pres. White in regard to the superior behavior of girls at the exam- 
inations. Both these statements lack the vital element of proof that the course of 
study is rea//y—not in form alone — identical with that at the best New England 
colleges ; for it would be easy to arrange a course in the Higher Education wherein 
girls could hold their own and more. In order to add much to our knowledge of this 
subject, these two colleges will have to show the identity of their course of study with 
that at Harvard and Yale in all essentials ; and the Boston University will be obliged 
to show by the statistics of several graduating classes that the number of girls bears 
the same ratio to that of the boys as in the State at large. 
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there would be no gain to girls from the fellowship with boys, 
which would offset the loss to the boys, and that there are other 
insuperable difficulties. The great increase of expenses inevi- 
table to such a change would deter wise men from making it with- 
out satisfactory guarantees, even if satisfied on other grounds of 
its feasibility. Now, since, on the other hand, the advocates of 
co-education claim that gir/s would derive signal advantages from 
association with boys in college, it only remains for them to endow 
an institution on that foundation somewhere in the Eastern States, 
where students are plenty, and demonstrate its soundness. The 
frivolous objections that separate colleges for women must be 
straightened in material resources, and that they must lack the 
tone of the college, are seen to be without any claim to regard, 
when it is remembered that the Simmons trustees probably have 
more money at their disposal for actual instruction than the cor- 
poration of Harvard College, and the trustees of Smith College 
more than Amherst, Williams, or Dartmouth. With this s¢arz, 
success must of necessity make their resources simply affluent. 
The sone of the college is not} due to the college as such, but 
to the men it succeeds in drawing to itself and keeping tiil the 
fruit of their scholarship ripens and perfumes the air. Woman's 
colleges have the same chance that men’s colleges have had to do 
this. 

It is urged also that if you construct a system flexible enough 
to provide for the best and for the poorest boys, it will be flexible 
enough for girls. That is, girls are to be placed somewhere be- 
tween the best boys and the poorest, —a bland concession truly ! 
Or rather the machinist who has found a plan for successfully 
working all grades of iron in the same shop is just the man to 
do art-work in the precious metals. 

3. This tendency to isolation is seen in the history of techni- 
cal education in this country. At first the scientific schools were 
connected with the colleges ; but this co-education has been no 
more prosperous than the other: it is an attempt to bring in- 
compatibles together. Hence the later developments of technical 
education are separate endowments of the Institutes of Tech- 
nology at Boston and Hoboken and the Free Institute at Wor- 
cester. The strength of the tendency to isolation in these 
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schools may be seen in many places. It has been found im- 
possible to blend the three elements in the scientific work at 
Dartmouth, namely, the Chandler School, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Thayer School. At New Haven the Sheffield 
School has gained a wellnigh separate existence. The Institute 
of Technology has resisted all overtures looking towards absorp- 
tion in Harvard University. 

Within the sphere of technical education, the same tendency 
is observed. The schools are concentrating their training more 
and more, putting some one department in the forefront and 
making all others subservient to it. A well-educated mechanic, 
for instance, like a well-educated man, is believed to know every- 
thing about something, and something about everything. Thus 
the technical school, carrying out this principle, meets and checks 
and cures the disintegration of the trades. A mechanic thor- 
oughly bred in heart, mind, and hand, is in no danger of adding 
himself to the list of those who know and can do but one thing. 
He is master and not brother of the machine. 

Again, as it concerns the college, it is a fair question whether 
it has not lost ground, on the whole, by attempts to conciliate the 
sciences. It isone thing to quiet clamorous tongues, but another 
to meet two incompatible demands. The real friends of science 
are neither flattered nor satisfied at the sight of the child clothed 
in antiquated garb. The classical men resent the incursions of 
science as intrusive. So far as science is disciplinary it is ad- 
missible as an adjunct in the college training ; beyond that, it 
cannot be allowed to go. The study of Applied Science belongs 
to a different curriculum. 

4. The tendency toa more and more careful distribution of 
the subjects of study in the lower schools is a well-marked illus- 
tration of the process we are considering. The arbitrary and 
unnatural assignments of studies, so common twenty years ago 
and not quite extinct now, is giving way to one based on a recog- 
nition of the necessity of adapting methods of teaching to the 
minds of those who are under instruction. The plan for “giving 
everybody everything,” although founded on feelings in their 
nature kind, will not answer the demand of the times. The 
successful man nowadays must have accurate knowledge and a 
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clear head. Hence the schools must not allow any branches of 
knowledge, however important in themselves, to crowd and jostle 
those which by nature and common consent properly belong to 
any given period. For example, the Physical Sciences should by 
no means enter the Grammar School, save in so far as the phenom- 
ena which form their data may be properly made subjects of 
object lessons, while so much remains undone in Mathematics 
and in Language. The study of the Physical Sciences, as distinct 
from the Natural History Sciences, should be begun in the High 
School, and finished in the college or the technical school. This 
plan will seem feasible and right when the High School is put in 
its true relation to the Grammar School on the one hand and the 
higher school on the other. 

Many other illustrations might be drawn from different fields 
of education, but those now adduced will suffice for my present 
purpose. The point to be made is that the drift of public senti- 
ment is towards a more complete separation of the parts of edu- 
cation, an isolation of the parts without severing their vital 
connection with the organic whole. If such a process is going 
on, it should be studied in the solution of every educational prob- 
lem, for it is full of bright promises of good. 





A LATE “ New York Tribune ” finds a striking illustration of the fact that the 
proprieties of language in speech and composition are learned from reading 
and the imitation of good usage, and not from the study of grammar as it is 
usually taught in schools, in the example of the late Millard Fillmore, 
whose early education was greatly neglected, and who, until the age of nine- 
teen, had never seen a grammar nor a geography, yet who used language 
with much propriety. It remarks that “The accuracy with which so many 
of our half-educated or self-educated men write and speak English is sur- 
prising”; and adds, “Our American accuracy does not come of early drill- 
ing ; it is to be attributed to the general habit of reading. It is in this way 
that the majority become tolerable grammarians by rote, and speak correctly ; 
simply because they speak at all. These are facts which may well lead us to 
revise our notions of the necessity of studying grammar as it is usually 
taught in our schools.” 
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VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ST. ALBANS. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual session of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association commenced at Academy Hall, St. Albans, on the 
twenty-second day of January, 1874. The President, Judah 
Dana, of Rutland, in the Chair. 

After devotional exercises, conducted by the Rev. Homer White, 
of Enosburg, the Association completed its organization by the 
appointment of the following committees: On Business,— J. S. 
Cilley, Brandon, Chairman. On Nominations, — A. E. Leaven- 
worth, New Haven, Chairman. On Resolutions, — J. S. Spauld- 
ing, Barre, Chairman. 

Discussion on the topic, “Modern School- Work as related to the 
Development of Thought in the Pupil,” was opened by C. S. Hal- 
sey, Principal of High School, Burlington. Mr. H. thought that 
modern school-work was well adapted to develop thought in 
pupils ; and in drawing a comparison between the advantages of 
the present and the past, he cited the astonishing progress 
made recently in the Physical Sciences, and observed that the 
multitude of newly discovered facts serves as a stimulus to 
awaken the curiosity of pupils and lead them onward. Pupils 
look deeper than they did once, and work more by sight and less 
by faith. Another advantage in modern times is that there is an 
increased supply of professionally educated teachers. 

Mr. Halsey was followed by Mr. A. E. Leavenworth, of New 
Haven, who declined a discussion, agreeing in the main with the 
views presented by the former speaker. He thought, however, 
that the school-room was a good place for the training of the 
teacher. ore 

The scholars in our common schools are not taught to think. 
A gentleman had said that he thought he received as a’ boy more 
mental discipline in contriving how to escape learning his les- . 
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sons than he ever did from the lessons Creme ree, or any in- 
struction founded on them. 

Mr. Edward Conant, of Randolph Normal School, then ad- 
dressed the Association, his topic being ‘“ The School System 
of Vermont.” 

He enumerated the different classes and grades of schools in 
the State, and thoroughly explained the common-school system 
of the State, and the duties of district officers. He descanted 
somewhat severely upon the system of taxation in vogue, 
whereby the burdens of supporting schools vary by a world’s 
breadth even in contiguous districts. The speaker gave a brief 
history of the Vermont school laws from their origin to the 
present. He ended by expressing the opinion that the people of © 
the State are attached to the district System and are not yet 
ready for the town system, The real question, as Mr. C. stated 
it, is to improve the system without disturbing it. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association reassembled at half-past one o'clock, and lis- 
tened to the discussion, “One Normal School for Vermont, or 
Fourteen,” which was opened by Prof. J. E. Goodrich, of the 
University of Vermont. He favored one Normal School only for 
the State. It appeared that when a Normal School was first 
thought of, only one was proposed ; but the measure, in that 
shape, could not get through the Legislature, and therefore one 
was established in each Congressional district. Vermont pays 
$1,500 to each of these Normal Schools, while New York pays 
$18,000 to each of hers. Our Normal Schools, whose business it 
is to teach teaching, not arithmetic, grammar, etc., are not suffi- 
ciently aided by the State to bring them up to the proper 
degree of excellence and efficiency. Vermont has three colleges 
where she should have only one; and if one of these could be 
changed into a Normal School, and another into a fitting school 
for the one remaining college, Vermont would at one step ad- 
vance full fifty years. Unite, consolidate, is the watchword of 
the day. 

Prof. Edward Conant said that it was better to have one Nor- 
mal School, properly endowed, than the three as they are; but 
we must begin with the people where we find them. It is neces- 
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sary to teach teachers what to teach before they are taught how 
to teach ; and, at the present, the three schools serve us better 
than one could. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, Miss A. E. Thomas, of 
Castleton, read “ The Engineer’s Ride,” which was received with 
much applause. 

This was followed by a discussion on “The Mutual Relations 
of the School and State.” Opened by Rev. R. G. Williams, of 
Castleton. 

That there is a relation is a proof of civilization. The State 
has the authority to say that schools shall be maintained, and 
how many, and of what character. The State may prescribe 
what shall be the qualifications of teachers. It may require its 
schools to be just what it pleases to have them, and may use 
compulsion, if necessary. He believed in a government of the 
people for the people, but he believed that the State was larger 
than the school district. 

A. R. Savage, of Northfield, was the next speaker. This ques- 
tion is one destined, at no distant period, to occupy a prominent 
position in our legislative councils. The State has the right to 
say that her citizens shall be educated, and it is not a flattering 
fact that there are over 17,000 people in this State, over ten 
years of age, who can neither read nor write. There is a remark- 
able connection between ignorance and crime. A large propor- 
tion of the inmates of our prisons are illiterate, and it is cheaper 
to build school-houses than prisons. 

An address was then delivered by John H. French, Lt. p., Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, which contained many sugges- 
tive facts relative to the condition of common schools in Vermont. 
There are at present glaring faults, such as the shortness of school 
year, change of teachers, irregularity of attendance, inequality of 
taxation, want of necessary supervision, and the old district 
system. 

In the evening an essay was read by Miss Thomas, of Castle- 
ton, on “The Relation of Elocution to a Complete Education,” 
after which the Association was addressed by Rev. H. T. Fuller, 
of St. Johnsbury, upon the “Morals of our Public Schools,” 
Society is not more injuriously affected from below than from 
above. The higher ranks of society need purifying ; public men 
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need it ; and it behooves teachers aud parents to inquire if all is 
being done that can be done for the moral culture of the young. 
The children, high and low, base and pure, of our public schools, 
must and do come together, and there is not only association but 
there is assimilation, and the tendency is to level downward. 
The difficulties of the needed reform are great ; but since it is a 
needed reform, they must be met. 

The closing address was given by Pres. M. H. Buckham, of 
the State University. 

The central idea of the address (to which the fullest abstract 
would do only injustice) was the great possibilities that lie open 
to Vermont and Vermonters if they will, in the proper way, pre- 
pare themselves by self-development and culture. His analysis 
of the Vermont character was brilliant. The native Vermonter 
is acurious bundle of contradictions, full of strong convictions 
and equally strong prejudices, firmly bent on getting an education, 
because his native sense said it would “ pay,” but in his“ wild” 
state looking with suspicion on all the refinements that were 
inseparable from this very education which he sought to utilize. 
Unamiable, rude in speech, uncouth, beneath his superficial cold- 
ness and seeming cynicism, he concealed a well of deep feeling, 
which, once excited, was not easily quelled. The country had no 
more bitter fighters than started up among the cold-blooded Ver- 
monters. Yet on this unlovely scaffolding experience shows that 
culture has built noble edifices of manhood ; out of this unique 
compound of superficial coldness and latent heat has_ been 
wrought the highest and most beneficial types of American 
humanity. The utilization of this mass of splendid material 
rested upon the press, the pulpit, and the teacher. Pres. Buck- 
ham vigorously and wittily protested against the interpretation of 
the word educate, as to “draw out” instead of to “lead forth.” He 
satirized that method of education that seemed as if it were to 
apply a stomach-pump to a child, plying it to the extent, almost, 
of evisceration of one who is treated as a patient rather than a 
pupil. He believed, with Humboldt, that education made a fin- 
ished, not an exhauriated, man. 

In conclusion, Dr. Buckham eloquently reminded the teachers 
that there was not a small school-house in any “ four corners” in 
Vermont, where the devotion of any faithful woman or man who 
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chanced to be the teacher, might not be stimulating, inspiring 
some “ mute, inglorious” Agassiz, who should yet bless the world 
with the finding of the missing link between science and reve- 
lation; and Agassiz deemed it his highest title to glory to call 
himself in his last testament by the simple yet comprehensive 
name of teacher. 


FRIDAY FORENOON. 


The Association met at 9 o'clock, and opened with reading 
the Scriptures and prayer by Rev. H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury. ° 
The executive committee reported that they had contracted a 
debt of $25.50 in publishing the address of Prof. Brainerd, 
delivered at the last session. The treasurer reported a balance 
on hand of ninety-five cents. Voted to assess a tax of one 
dollar per member to defray the indebtedness of the Association. 

Communications were read from the “ New York Educational 
Journal,” the “National Normal,’ and “The Massachusetts 
Teacher,” each asking the adoption of that publication as the 
official organ of the Association. These communications were 
on motion referred to a committee for consideration and report. 
The Chair appointed Messrs. Fuller, Williams, and Buckham as 
committee. The next in order was the address by Hon. Henry 
Clark, of Rutland, on the “ Duties of Citizens and Teachers.” “The 
Relation of the Press to Education” was first discussed. The 
Press is the parent of American Literature. The speaker then 
sketched the plan for the support of education introduced by 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar into the National Congress. We are a cen- 
tury in advance of other nations on this subject. New England 
started two hundred years ago in the work in which other coun- 
tries have just begun. We should simplify rather than enlarge 
the field of study. We have too many text-books. The best 
text-book is the living voice. 

The tendency is towards specific education. This should be 
limited. The great end of teaching is to make the individual 
strong and healthy intellectually. 

The committee on resolutions were instructed to introduce a 
resolution memorializing Congress on the subject of the National 
Educational Fund. 


The association then listened to an address by the Rev. 
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Franklin Tuxbury, of Brandon, on “The Wonders of Physical 
Geography.” 

In a human dwelling, water, warmth, and light are the essen- 
tials of life. These are furnished in the earth by our Heavenly 
Father. The address was a narration of the wonderful provis- 
ions which the Maker of the world has made with reference to 
the necessities of the creature man. 

It is but justice to the speaker and the subject not to attempt 
to give any abstract in the short space allotted to us for the 
purpose. The most marked attention was given, and it is safe 
to say that the beauty, not to say the utility, of physical science 
has seldom found a more zealous, a more able interpreter. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The nominating committee made the following report: Presi- 
dent, Edward Conant, Randolph; Vice-Presidents (one from 
each county); Secretary, E. W. Westgate, Montpelier; Treas- 
urer, H. S. Perrigo, Johnson; Executive Committee, H. T. 
Fuller, St. Johnsbury; R. G. Williams, Castleton ; and Louis 
Pollens, Burlington. The above gentlemen were elected to their 
several positions, and St. Johnsbury was fixed as the place for 
holding the next meeting. 

The constitution was so amended that hereafter an annual fee 
of $1 is to be paid by gentlemen to retain their membership. 

The committee to which,was referred the matter of an educa- 
tional journal, recommended that we accept the proposition of 
the “ Massachusetts Teacher,” and nominated Prof. J. E. Goodrich 
as editor, and further recommended that, in case Prof. Goodrich 
declined to serve, it be left with the executive committee to 
appoint an editor. 

Miss Field, of Brandon, read an essay on “The Influence of 
Home upon Schools.” 

There is a lack of sympathy among parents for the teacher. 
Can parents discharge their duties to their children and never 
know the teachers? The labor of discipline might be lightened 
by home influence. There should be at least an “armed neu- 
trality” maintained by the parent. The teacher finds some 
pupils in sympathy with his work ; others are in direct hostility 
to it. A false spirit of honor prevails among pupils,— this 
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schoolboy sentiment does not obtain among men,—and the 
moral character of the school is injured by it. 

The closing address was given by Prof. Louis Pollens, of Bur- 
lington, on the “ Claims of Modern Languages in Modern Edu- 
cation.” 

Is it possible to substitute anything for Latin and Greek that 
would furnish so long and so useful a course of study? 

The speaker was an uncompromising advocate of the idea 
that the German and the French languages are as well adapted 
for culture as the ancient, and of far greater utility. 

Among the resolutions offered by the committee on resolutions 
was one asking our senators and representatives in Congress to 
use their influence in having the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands devoted to the promotion of educational interests. 

Resolutions were adopted in memory of F. C. Hathaway, late 
principal of the People’s Academy, Morrisville, and member of the 
State Board of Education ; Prof. S. H. Pearl, formerly principal 
of the Normal School at Johnson ; and Hon. B. H. Steele, late 
member of the State Board of Education. After a few words 
from President Dana, and the appointment of a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Leavenworth, Westgate, and Perrigo, to revise 
the constitution, the Association adjourned sive die. 


A. R. SavaGe, Secretary. 





MODERN SCHOOL-WORK JIN JTS RELATION TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT IN THE PUPIL. 


At the present time, while all the arts, sciences, and _profes- 
sions are rapidly advancing, we should naturally expect that the 
science of teaching would correspondingly advance. This natural 
expectation is fully realized when we examine the facts of the 
case. The best minds of the age have given their best thoughts 
and efforts to the improvement of education ; and thus the most 
valuable results have been secured. 

Modern school-work is well adapted to develop thought in the 
pupil, because the subjects taught are in themselves well calcu- 
lated to arouse the mind and stimulate to investigation In 


former ages, the case was far different. Then, verbal questions 
12 
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and metaphysical abstractions occupied largely the attention of 
the scholar. Original investigation and freedom of thought were 
seldom attempted, and there was ready submission to the 
authority of those that had gone before. The field of inquiry 
was narrow, and much of it was only a barren soil. Now the 
field has been widened ; new arts and sciences have sprung into 
being ; the powers of observation are brought into constant 
use and training by the study of natural objects ; and in the 
classification of these objects and the study of the laws that 
govern them, the pupil may improve the whole range of his 
faculties. He is less likely to follow blindly the teaching of any 
one master, because so many and so varied means of information 
are within his own reach. Thus he is encouraged to compare 
different views, to judge of their claims to his belief, and to 
grow in the power of independent thinking. 

Again, what is taught now is,.on many subjects, much more 


‘accurate than in former years; and, surely, thought is best 


developed when one proceeds from a correct basis; ¢. g. the 
thinking powers are developed better by studying astronomy on 
the basis of the Copernican system, than by studying on the 
basis of the theory of Ptolemy. 

In regard to the manner of teaching, great improvements have 
been made. Teaching is not now so much as formerly a dull, 
mechanical routine, in which the teacher imitates his predeces- 
sor, with only such improvement as his own limited observation 
may suggest. 

Normal schools and other similar institutions have trained 
teachers to know not only what to teach but how to teach. 

The good teacher studies carefully the order in which the 
mental powers are developed, and adapts his means accordingly. 
He trains the scholar in a great variety of ways and by different 
exercises, not merely by question and answer. In the very act 
of recitation, he endeavors to cultivate the important power of 
right expression, encouraging the scholar to use language of his 
own. 

Although the teacher exerts the most important influence in 
determining the character of school-work, yet other agencies 
have ah important influence. 

Text-books have been so much improved that they give most 
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valuable aid to the good teacher, and without a teacher they 
often prove sufficient. 

It may be asked, “If modern school-work is so well adapted 
to develop thought in the pupil, why do we not find now great 
geniuses, like the men of old?” These are not generally the 
products of art and methods, but of nature. Great geniuses are 
not so much needed now. We do not want an aristocracy of 
learning. 

Instead of this we want what modern gchool-work tends to 
secure, —a wide diffusion of knowledge, and general cultivation 
of the thinking powers C. S. HAtsey. 





BE OF GOOD CHEER. 


A FEW weeks ago a message flashed along the wires, contain- 
ing but three simple words, and yet fraught with inténsest 
sorrow. Notalone the stricken family, not only his associates in 
labor, not only his pupils in the class-room and on Penikese, not 
‘only the little ones who had often been cheered by the loving 
sympathy of the great man, but many hearts, in our own country 
and its sister nations, mourned as they read the tidings, “ Agassiz 
is dead.” “ How are the mighty fallen!” How is the banner of 
progress trailed in the dust! 

Journalists vied with each other in relating incidents of his 
life. They told of his work in the laboratory suspended while he 
soothed the sorrow of a little child whom he had accidentally 
jostled in passing ; they told of his uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness ; they told of his position in the foremost rank of savants in 
the New World and the Old; they told of the scene upon fair 
Penikese, when the company gathered around the Master who, in © 
few, simple, chosen words, directing their thoughts “ from Nature 
up to Nature’s God,” proposed a season of silent prayer. And 
with bowed heads they worshipped, and the sea-breezes and the 
waves had no power to break the silence. 

A few days passed, and a company of friends gathered for the 
last legal rites, and the document which they read bore this title 
— “The Last Willand Testament of Louis Agassiz. . . Teacher.” 

O, brothers, sisters, earnest, faithful toilers in your chosen 
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work ! you whose sphere of action is a country school-house on 
the hillside, through whose cracked walls the winter winds sweep 
the drifted snows, whose blackboards are destitute of paint and 
walls of garnishing, save 


** The jackknife’s carved initial,” 


o less than the more favored members of the fraternity of 
teachers, — do you realize the meaning of these words ? 

Does your heart thrill with new emotions, and do you find the 
monotonous, every-day duties of life surrounded by a glorifying 
halo as you read them? Does it not give you a new feeling o 
pride in your calling to be able to claim kinship with the great 
naturalist, to enroll yourself as a co-laborer with one whose fame 
has echoed 


“ Across the awakened continents from shore to shore” ? 


In spite of our boasted republicanism we cling to titles, and 
President, Professor, and Tutor indicate differing ranks among 
the nobility of mind; but how immeasurably above these, while 
including them all, is the simple “ Teacher,” the proudest title of 
American nobility. 

Long years ago, over the mountains of Judea and through the 
valleys of Galilee, there passed one who is to us a perfect example. 
Of the life-work of the Great Teacher was it truly said, “It i 
finished.” With the one perfect pattern before us there is need 
of constant, unvarying toil, or our lives will prove worse than 
failures, since “no man liveth unto himself.” 

A wealth of opportunities awaits our use. 

“ Songs of trust for the world to sing, 
Work to be done with a cheerful mind, 


Fruit to gather and sheaves to bind, — 
These are the gifts which the glad years bring. 


Visit the print-room of one of our noisy mills. Mark these 
cylinders of burnished metal bearing the lines of the pattern. 
Here, a workman is cutting the wondrous tracery slowly, with 
ceaseless care and patience, following the pattern at his side. 
His work upon the sheet seems awkward and coarse. But carry 
the eye along the line of that lever, backward and upward, until 
you see the polished cylinder and the end, While the work- 
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man patiently passes the graver over the surface before him, 
those diamond points are repeating the etching in wondrous 
miniature beauty upon the shining cylinder. 

’T is so with our life-work, my friend. Mistakes are made, and 
often the blinding tears of disappointment and weariness hide 
the pattern from our eyes; but ever above us, while.we toil, 
angel hands are repeating our earth-tracery, and in the glad re- 
vealing we shall know that our work has been glorified shere. 


ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue State Normal School at Randolph has upwards of one hundred and 
fifty students ; that at Johnson, seventy. Peacham Academy begins its spring 
term with eighty scholars. St. Johnsbury Academy has now fairly installed 
itself in its new, elegant, and commodious structure, and enrolls one hundred 
and sixty-three students this spring. 


The new Young Ladies’ Seminary at Newbury has this year made a fine 
beginning under the efficient management of Miss Tenney. 


Prof. Hiram Mead, of Oberlin, O., Theological Seminary, has been elected 
President of Middlebury College. The trustees anxiously await his decision 
of the matter. 


Very few towns in Vermont have yet substituted the town system (so called) 
for the district system. The spirit of local independence, and the fear of in- 
creased taxation for support of schools, are the chief reasons why the rural 
towns cling to the old regime. 
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RESIDENT FoiTor's DEPARTMENT. 





THE SPHEROMETER. 


THE Spherometer is designed to furnish teachers of Trigonometry an 
easy mechanical test of all the student’s work. It is a quadrant of a circle 
of card-board, most accurately divided to hundredths of an inch along the 
base and having a movable arm or index, similarly divided. Both the base 
and the index have a scale of sines parallel to the scale of equal parts. The 
radius of the instrument is ten inches, making it far more accurate than the 
ordinary protractor. 

By the instrument the functions of any angle may be readily found, and all 
plane triangles solved, since their solution depends upon the functions. A 
simple case will make this clear, In a right-angled triangle, the base and 
adjacent angle are given, to solve. Set the index at the angle and take the 
length of the base on the scale of equal parts at the base of the instrument. 
Now, the perpendicular to the index is the perpendicular to the triangle, and 
can be read off at once, while the length of the index to the same point is the 
hypothenuse, and the remainder of the quadrant is the other angle. All this 
requires but amoment. The solution of oblique triangles is equally facilitated. 

The instrument also does away with the laborious use of the Traverse 
Table in Surveying, since the bearing forms the angle, and the course the 
hypothenuse of a right triangle, of which the Latitude is the base and the 
Departure the perpendicular, Plotting, too, can be done by it, since it is 
only required to place the paper under the index set at the angle of the bear- 
ing, and draw by it the distance of the line. 

Similarly all the cases of Spherical Trigonometry can be solved by its aid, 
and most of the reductions of Astronomy. 

In the field-work to secure accuracy is exceedingly difficult. Such a me- 
chanical test of all the work will aid very materially in this respect. All 
these seem to be secured by this elegant and inexpensive instrument, which 
must prove invaluable to teachers of Trigonometry. G, 





OUR DAUGHTERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY MARTHA P. LOWE. 
[From the Christian Register.] 
It is an old saying that there is nothing perfect in this world, and we are 
often tempted to repeat it in regard to our common schools. 
There are two or three objections to these schools for young girls of ten 
and twelve which readily occur to our minds, and unsettle our convictions of 
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their utility for the moment ; but when we really face these objections, we 
find that many of them are to be met with in other methods of education, 
and many can be removed by watchfulness on the part of the mother. 

The first objection that we meet is the necessity of girls associating with 
the lowest classes, at an age when they have not the wisdom to choose well 
their acquaintances, and at the same time are losing the simplicity and docil- 
ity of childhood. But if we look at the actual facts in the case, as the writer 
has done, we find that the same natural laws govern these coteries of little 
women that rule in general society. Like seeks like. The better educated, 
the more intelligent and refined, associate in one part of the play-ground; 
the coarser and untidy gather in another part. The lines of demarcation are 
not, however, arbitary. One circle ina measure shades off into the other. 
A pretty and intelligent Irish girl will often be found among the ranks of the 
Americans because there is no law to keep her out; and a low-bred, untidy 
American girl will, on the other hand, be justly shunned by the better edu- 
cated. 

Here we see the great advantage of the common school system. Without 
any forcing, or sudden transitions, this healthy mingling of different classes 
is brought about, and the child of poor but thrifty parents has an opportunity 
to put herself on a par with the wealthy, while the children of the low and 
unthrifty families sink back to their own natural position, without having ne- 
cessarily damaged the character of the others, but having even themselves in 
fact gained more good than they have done harm. Of course,we know that 
there will be the same false estimates in these miniature worlds that there are 
in the great world. Too much account will be made of the fine clotlies of a: 
scholar, the money or social position of the parents ; but this evil is not so 
great as in more select institutions. At Cambridge College, a young man 
nowadays, who fits up his room in velvet and damask, commands great re- 
spect; and the squire’s son, in the aristocratic schools of England, is afraid 
to like too well the merchant’s boy. We escape in these common schools 
the narrowing tendency of an entire association with those of one’s own class. 
Wealth and position are good things, but they often bring insolence and luxuri- 
ousness with them. These habits of manner and life are reflected easily in 
the young, and caught up by those a grade lower, so that the intelligent and 
conscientious mother, who has wealth and many servants, may feel grateful 
to have her daughter associate with the daughters of intelligent persons of 
limited means, who are perhaps in every way their peers at school, and who 
have habits of simplicity and industry at home. In regard to manners and 
external habits, there is, of course, a certain coarseness among the children 
of the lowest poor which is disagreeable; but it is not half so injurious to 
well-bred children as the insinuating indelicacy of chidren in higher walks 
of life, who are neglected by their parents, and who often talk on themes 
unnatural for their age, and poisonous to their young hearers. There is evil 
everywhere like a miasma in the air. A venerated physician said of scarlet 
fever: “‘It is in the atmosphere, but your children need not take it unless 
you put them, by carelessness, in a condition for it.” So the mother can 
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guard against all this moral pestilence, not by keeping her child away from 
other children, but by fortifying her against contagion. 

Putting wealth and position aside, and looking at culture alone, we doubt if it 
is wholesome to live entirely in an atmosphere of the highest intellectual pre- 
tension. It has a tendency to dull originality and produce a kind of exclusive- 
ness which will not fit one to play her part wisely in the world of humanity. 
Great men, it is said, generally spring from small villages, where they were on 
terms of equality with their worthy neighbors, low and high. So we think 
young girls will develop a finer flavor of character if they are brought up 
more or less in contact with all classes in the community, which is likely to 
be the case, in country towns at least, if they attend the public schools. 

This gradual blending of different classes in our schools is certainly 
the great secret of our self-respect, stability, and energy as a whole people. 
It would be a pity for us to lose faith in this cardinal principle of our govern- 
ment, when old autocracies like Russia are setting an example to the whole 
of Europe. In those interesting papers on Russian Schools, in the “‘ Woman’s 
Journal,” translated from the French by Miss Brackett, we find the differ- 
ent ranks gradually blending ; not the very highest with the very lowest, but 
the upper and lower middle classes coming in contact, which is virtually the 
same thing, as the peasantry can by degrees rise into the former class, and 
the decaying nobility are constantly merging into the latter. 

We cannot help thinking that, if private schools become numerous in the 
country, they will damage our public schools in the estimation of our citizens. 
There are some motives under which they are desirable. When a mother, 
for instance, wishes certain acquirements for her daughter of sixteen or eigh- 
teen, to perfect her in a language, to give her a knowledge of de//es-/ettres, to 
have her read history and poetry with an accomplished and gifted person, to 
give her an intellectual stimulus which she will retain all her life, these pri- 
vate schools are justifiable, and even necessary. But if any number of 
parents draw young girls from the public schools, and establish private ones 
on merely social grounds, we think they do an injury to the community. 
Others will follow their example, the respect for our common schools will be 
diminished, and their actual tone of scholarship will be lowered. 

The second objection to the public method of education is that the number 
of scholars is so large that the teacher has not a proper amount of time to 
give each class. This difficulty can and ought to be remedied by spending 
money to employ more teachers in each school, rather than to build these 
enormous structures of brick which greet our eyes in town and country ; but 


_ while we are waiting for these improvements to be made, there are some 


things which we, as mothers, can do ourselves to alter the state of things. 
It is alleged that in the grammar schools the grade of scholarship is low, 
because the bright children are held back by an inert mass who cannot 
keep up to the mark. This we believe to be true, and the worst of it is 
that these intelligent ones do not merely wait for the others, but they lose 
their ambition, their habits of study, and are content merely to pass muster, 
knowing that few are likely to rise above them. ‘This difficulty, however, 
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occurs also in private schools. There are always dull scholars with the in- 
telligent ones. The removal of it rests much with the teacher, who should 
have time to so classify the scholars that none will be impeded in their 
progress. This can only be done in our public schools when the authorities 
shall place more teachers in each department, and have a higher standard 
of character and abilityin the persons employed. We believe that mothers 
can supply a good many of the advantages of private education by being con- 
versant with their daughters’ studies. This duty need not be irksome ; ten 
or fifteen minutes a day, alternating with different lessons, will enable the 
child to review, under the eye of the mother, what she has learned, and 
break up bad habits of study, mannerisms in reading, and general confusion 
of ideas. 

The third objection made to these grammar schools is the great length of 
time for the sessions, and the constrained position in which young girls are 
kept for long periods of the day. We believe the sessions are too long, but 
here again this difficulty can be removed very much, if we follow the exam- 
ple of those Russian teachers who give their classes five minutes for recrea- 
tion several times between the recitations. 

We have been taking into consideration the grammar schools alone, in 
these remarks, and the education of young girls between ten and twelve and 
fourteen years. When we look at the high school we find one set of difficul- 
ties removed, but another set develop themselves. The objections which 
many find in regard to a too mixed company is here very much removed, as 
the number of pupils has steadily fallen off all the way up to the highest 
classes, the children of the poor being called away to assist their parents at 
work as soon as they have learned the common branches of education; so 
that the young girls who are left in the high schools are on a comparative 
equality in ability and general breeding. The chief complaint here is, that 
there is too much study, rather than too little. This complaint is grounded 
on the well-known fact that many lessons are learned out of school. We 
had occasion to speak on this subject, not long ago, with a mother of great 
intelligence, whose two daughters, of the ages of fourteen and sixteen, were 
in the high school. She admitted that this statement was true in regard to 
lessons, that she regretted it, as her daughters had no time to give to any 
housewifely duties, and had barely opportunity for necessary recreation. We 
inquired of the young girls themselves if there were not time for these les- 
sons in school? The answer was, No; because so much time was given to 
recitations, an hour often being required for each one. Here, again, it is evi- 
dent that the classes are too large, or else that the teacher is not animated 
and prompt in his manner of conducting the lesson. Four hours and a half 
occupied mainly with recitations must be injurious to the elasticity of the 
mind. When one of the aforesaid young girls had a severe cold on her 
lungs, it was useless to expostulate with her and urge her to study at home 
for afew days. “She would lose her marks,” and that would be unbearable. 
We think this system of marking a very false one. It is no more a test of 
thorough training than the “ parts ” of the college boy ; and the diploma of 
the school is worth no more in after life to the young girl than being first 
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scholar in his class may be to a young man in the future. Parents must 
have independence enough not to care eagerly for the places where their 
children stand before the community, but rather for their thorough and genial 
culture, and for the development of all their faculties. Many a young lady 
comes out of school primed on all the questions which a committee can ply 
her with, but stiff, unable to converse, with no opinions upon literature or 
art, and, worst of all, incapable of handling a broom or making a cup of 
gruel. 

If mothers would have the courage to keep their young girls at home (and 
boys, too, we might say, for we see no essential difference in the require- 
ments of each) whenever they are unfit to attend school, we think they 
would learn their lessons, and have time left for domestic pursuits and man- 
ual occupations, which are so important for a girl and boy to practise at this 
turning period of their lives. Then, instead of walking encyclopedias, men 
of theories, or pretenders at knowledge; instead of women with unnatural 
intellectual proportions, or narrow, dwarfed minds, or shallow culture, we 
shall have robust, harmonious human beings fitted to do their various work 
for humanity. 





FRAGMENTS. 


TuHeyY have a method of teaching in Germany so admirable that it is a 
wonder it has not, ere this, been extensively imitated in American Schools. 
We refer to picture-reading. 

The teacher brings before his scholars a picture of some sort, and holds it 
up for them to study. Of course, if the children are quite youthful, the sub- 
ject of the picture should be correspondingly simple ; but if they are old 
enough to appreciate complicated and recondite symbolism, it may be rich 
and varied in what it expresses. ' 

They crowd around (there is not much of, what we call order in a German 
school), intensely eager to give the picture a thorough inspection. They 
study it closely in every part, every faculty on the gui vive to discover its 
real purpose, and each stimulated to surpass the rest in the fruits of his ob- 
servation. eg 

After reasonable opportunity has been given to examine it, it is withdrawn ; 
and the scholars are required to write out their impressions of it in the form 
of a composition, to be delivered at a subsequent period. 

We need not say what a remarkable agency this must be for the training 
of the perceptions to accurate discrimination; the reasoning powers to 
acute deduction and pertinent generalization, and the mind at large to a free 
and appropriate use of language. We can conceive of no one agency to 
compare with it in a fruitful combination of uses. 

So important is it considered in Germany that it is not left to the whims 
of the teacher, but is imperatively required, as an almost daily exercise, 
by the governments. But if it were introduced by American teachers into 
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their schools, many a school committee, having exclusive faith in text-book 
lessons, would denounce such child’s play with pictures as a ridiculous waste 
of time, and incontinently put it out again. 
















Way in the otherwise excellent course of study for the Newton High 
School is Chemistry arranged to precede Natural Philosophy? There isa 
normal sequence including most of the sciences, dependent either on their 
relations to each other or on the natural order of mental action in regard to 
them. Now, certainly Natural Philosophy, in this natural order, should pre- 
cede Chemistry ; for the mind decidedly takes cognizance of substances as 
wholes before it analyzes them into constituent parts. 

In some of the Normal Schools the same precedence is given to Chemis- 
try, but it is with a clear recognition that the natural order of the subjects is 
violated. The reason is, that as most of the scholars who enter the Normal 
Schools have already had a course of instruction in Natural Philosophy, it 
is judicious to begin their scientific course in the Normal School with Chem- 


istry. 
























In one of the meetings of the Elementary Department at the last Mass. 
Teachers’ Convention in Worcester, one of the speakers earnestly advocated 
the employment of express methods to create full and effective vocabularies 
for the scholars, as otherwise this important result would not be accomplished. 
He was answered that.no such methods are necessary, because the 
teaching of subjects is the teaching of language. Thus; when a scholar is 
learning geography or history or arithmetic, he is necessarily learning the 
words by which that subject is elucidated in the text-book, and of course 
must be directly adding words to his vocabulary. 

This is very plausible, and the only trouble with it is that it is not true. 
The scholars in our public schools have all their lives been studying subjects ; 
yet if there be one defect in our schools which is paramount to all others, 
and specially humiliating, it is the meagreness of the vocabularies with which 
our children are sent out from their schools into the world. If it were other- 
wise, and the study of subjects were sure to furnish the mind plentifully 
with symbols of thought, how celebrated for the rich copiousness of their 
diction and the affluence of their compositions the scholars of our public 
schools would have been from time immemorial! One smiles as he contrasts 
the fact with such a statement. 

The reasons for this apparent inconsistency of results with causes are 
easily explicable after all. Our scholars associate a certain amount of mean- 
ing with the words of their text-books, and as they study them, when arranged 
intelligently in sentences, obtain some definite mental impressions. But the 
separate words remain all the while quite vague and indistinct in significance, 
so that, when they are separated from the context, the scholars cannot define 
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them. This can be proved by experiment at any time. And the mind is 
only induced to take possession of words and add them to its furniture 
when it has clear, definite, and familiar associations with them as symbols of 
thought. 

Through this mistaken idea that the teaching of subjects is necessarily the 
teaching of language in a profitable way, most teachers go on assigning les- 
sons and hearing recitations as if the scholars knew accurately the meaning 
of the words they are dealing with. It is astonishing to take up a class of 
children, quite advanced perhaps, and discover how cloudy their knowledge 
is of many a word which has been occurring all along in the progress of their 
studies. 

It is certain that express methods must be instituted to create vocabularies. 


H. F. H. 





CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIA TION. 


THE Seventh Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers will be held in Worcester, in the High 
School building, Walnut Street, on Friday and Saturday, April 10 and 11, 
1874, commencing at 10 A. M. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
1. Method of studying Geometry. (10.30 A.M.) 


2. Thestudy of English Literature in connection with the study of Classic 
Literature. (11.15.) 


3. The pronunciation of Latin. (2 P.M.) 

4. To what extent, and how, shall the modern languages be taught in our 
High Schools? (3.30.) 

5. Physical Education. (Evening, 7.30.) 

6. Treatment of Latin and Greek Composition. (8.30.) 

7. Howcan the Preparatory Schools best meet the increasing require- 
ments both of the Technical Schools and the Colleges ? (Saturday, 9 A. M.) 

8. The difference between the aims and results of secondary education in 
Europe and America. (I1.) 

A full attendance is requested. Brief essays on most of the topics will be 
presented. It is hoped that every Teacher will prepare himself to take part 
in the discussions. 

CuaAs. HAMMOND, President. 
W. F. Brapsury, Rec. Secretary. 





Tue Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ Association 
will be held at City Hall, Gloucester, April 3 and 4, 1874. 
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FRIDAY. — MORNING SESSION. 


At 9.00. Organization and preliminary business. — At 9.30. Lecture. 
“Language Teaching.” A. D. Small, Supt. of Salem Schools. — Discussion 
opened by D. B. Hagar, Prin. Salem Normal! School. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2.00. Lecture. “Causes of Failure in Teaching.” T. H. Barnes, 
Prin. Bigelow School, Boston.— At 3.00. Lecture. “ Preparation of the 
Teacher for his Work.” A. G. Boyden, Prin. Bridgewater Normal School. 
— Discussion. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At 7.30. Lecture. “Some of the Elements of Success in Teaching.” 

Followed by Select Readings. H. H. Lincoln, Prin. Lyman School, Boston. 





SATURDAY SESSION. 


At 9.00. Election of Officers and other business. — At 9.30. Lecture. 
“ Grammar, — to what extent shall it be taught in our Grammar Schools, and 
how?” W.E,. Eaton, Charlestown.— Discussion. —-At 11.00. Lecture. 
“ Government of Schools.” W. G. Sperry, Prin. Beverly High School. 

The Eastern and Boston & Maine R. R will probably extend the usual 
courtesies to teachers. r 

Trains leave Boston for Gloucester, on Eastern R. R., at 7.15, 11.15 A. M., 
2.15, 5-00, 6.20 P. M. 

Leave Salem for Gloucester at 8.05 A. M., 12 M., 2.55, 5.40 P. M. 
Leave Gloucester for Salem and Boston at 7.25, 9.45 A.M., 2.15, 4.55 P. M. 







Wma. P, HAaywarp, Rec. Sec’y. 





THE Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Lyceum Hall, Reading, April 3 and 4, 1874. 

President. L.S. Burbank, Woburn. Vice-Presidents. — Cyrus A. Cole, 
Reading, John T. Prince, Waltham, L. L. Dame, Stoneham, Miss M. E. 
Eaton, Charlestown, Miss E. J. Jaquith, Woburn. Executive Committee. — 
G. A. Southworth, Somerville, J. D. Billings, Cambridge, Charles Morrill, 
Lowell, Mrs. A. F. Waters, Newton, Miss Annie E. Johnson, Framingham. 
Secretary and Treasurer, John S. Hayes, Newton. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


‘The Association will organize on Friday, at 10 A. M., for preliminary busi- 
ness. At 10.25. Paper. “Natural Sciences in our Grammar and High 
Schools.” Experimental Exercise by Class. C. A. Cole, Prin. Reading 
High School. Ati1.20, Paper. “Grammar and Language in our Public 
Schools.” Annie C. Sullivan, Prin. Cambridge Training School. Discus- 
sion. Opened by W. E. Eaton, Charlestown. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2.00. Paper.. “Sex in Education.” Mrs. A. F. Waters, m. D., New- 
ton. At 2.30. Paper. “Government of Schools.” W. G. Sperry, Bever- 
ly. At 3.00. Class Exercise in Music. H. G. Carey, Teacher Music in 
Reading Schools. At 3.20. Paper. “Are the Children of our Schools 
overworked?” Geo. T. Littlefield, Charlestown. At 3.50. Paper. “ How 
shall Examinations for Promotion be conducted?” H. F. Harrington, Supt. 
New Bedford Schools. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At 7.30. Lecture. “Eclectic Education.” Prof. W. N. Niles, Mass. 
Inst. of Technology. Select Readings. By Mrs. M. A. Mayhew, Boston. 


SATURDAY SESSION. 


At 9.00. Election of Officers and other business. At 9.30. Paper. 
“Special Preparation,— The Great Want of our Schools.” 8B. F. Tweed, 
Supt. Charlestown Schools. At 10.00. Paper. “Matter and Methods of 
Teaching History.” J. D. Billings, Cambridge. If opportunity offers, a 
paper will be read on “‘ Spelling,” by an ex-teacher. 

N. B.— As this Association is compelled to hold its sessions two days, it 
is hoped that every teacher will attend all of its exercises. 


NOTICES. 


All friends of Education are invited to attend the Convention and partici- 
pate in its exercises. 

The names of members of the Convention will be registered, and the num- 
ber in attendance from each town in the County will be published in the Re- 
ports. 

The usual hospitalities will be extended to members of the Convention. 

Free return tickets will be furnished on the Boston & Lowell, Boston & 
Maine, and Fitchburg Railroads, on application to the Secretary. 

Trains leave Boston for Reading on B. & M. R. R.—At 7, 7.30, 9.15, 
10.15, 11.30 A.M., I2 M., 1.30, 2.30, 3.30 €X., 3.40, 4.20, 5 eXx., 5.35, 6, 6.45, 
7.30, 11.15 P.M. Return, 6, 6.55, 7.40, 8.10, 8.50 10.15, 10.30 A. M., 12.43, 
1.12, 1,30, 2.20, 3.20, 4.20, 5.15, 5.59, 6.20, 7.30, 8 30, 10.15 P.M. 
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JNTELLIGENCE. 


WE wish to remind our friends once 
more that we are dependent upon them 
for fresh intelligence relative to changes 
of location of the patrons of our journal. 

During the past month the general 
“even tenor of our way” has been main- 
tained. The Normal Schools closed 
their semi-annual labors in January, re- 
cruited through February, and are again 
hard at work. As a whole, they begin 
with good classes. Bridgewater starts 
with a greatly enlarged and improved 
boarding-hall. Misses Clara Prince and 
Edith Leonard take the classes of Miss 
Mary Leonard while she is in Europe. 

The Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation is pressing the ‘Legislative Com- 
mittee on Education for the passage of 
a half-mill tax, and a change of law rela- 
tive to the creation of the office of Su- 
perintendent of Schools in cities; also 
the districting of the State for the pur- 
pose of better supervision of all the 
schools. 

Mr. Philbrick’s address before the So- 
cial Science Association, relative to the 
better supply of teachers for our country 
schools, was sensible and able. It is 
evident that the community at large are 
becoming deeply interested in this ques- 
tion, and will, at no distant day, move in 
the matter. 


Boston. — The English High School 
teachers, whose selection was noticed 
in our last, have been duly confirmed, 
namely: John P. Brown, as master ; 
George F. Leonard, Manson L. Seavy, 
Jerome B. Poole, and William G, Nor- 
well, sub-masters. 

The committee have also -confirmed 
Sarah E. McPhail as grammar assistant 
in the Adams District, and Adeline H. 
Cook, primary assistant in the same dis- 
trict; Emma A. Gordon and Emma L. 
Collins, teachers in the Bowditch School ; 
Lucy W. Bird, head assistant in the 


Brimmer ; Sarah J. Lothrop, in the Ly- 
man District; and Mary L. Cogswell 
and Lizzie A. Sanborn, in the Sherwin 
School. 


CHELSEA seems to start off with the 
best of prospects, under the lead of the 
new superintendent. Mr. Kimball never 
showed better appreciation of school 
needs, or clearer understanding of rem- 
edies, than in his first report to his com- 
mittee. It will be no fault of his if the 
evils that have been a source of annoy- 


ance to the city are not promptly rem- 
edied. 


SOMERVILLE is steadily advancing to 
the front as an educational city. The 
addition of G. A. Southworth, master of 
the Prescott School, to the corps of mas- 
ters, is a great gain to the city. Mr 
Davis, the superintendent, is a great 
worker, and though long in this position 
his interest and efficiency lags not in the 
least. 


NEWTON is busy in making a survey 
of the land, as the committee are largely 
new, and the form of government has 
doffed the town system and donned city 
customs. In one respect the city is 
greatly favored. Mayor Hyde, who, by 
virtue of his office, becomes president of 
the committee, was long a member of 
the Board, and has a deep personal in- 
terest in the schools. George E. Allen, 
president of the Common Council, be- 
comes a member of the Board, ex-officio, 
Mr. Allen is perhaps the most efficient 
member of the School Committee the 
town ever knew, excepting always the 
renowned Dr. Bigelow. For many years 
he sat at the helm of the school system, 
and the growth in actual power to edu- 
cate was never greater than then ; hence 
his return is welcome. Mr. H. M. Wil- 
lard enters upon his second year of ser- 
vice ; his management has won the con- 
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fidence of all and excited the opposition 
of none. Mr. Worcester is leader among 
the elected members. The _ schools 
promise to be managed in a way to con- 
tinue Newton in the first rank educa- 
tionally. 


LYNN is slow to change, believing that 
a thoroughly mastered imperfect system 
is better than a revolutionary one, be it 
never so good, It is clear that this city 
has the best matured committee system 
in the State, and the results bear com- 
parison with most of the cities more 
scientifically supervised. It is seldom 
that committee give so much time and 
good thought to school matters. 


SALEM is prospering finely under the 
direction of Mr. Small, who has been 
unanimously re-elected. The field re- 
quired skilful tilling when he entered 
it, and he knew how to do it successfully, 
judging from results. The city will soon 
regain what she lost during the years 
of disagreement between committee and 
council. 


FircHBuRG has been through a season 
of change. Miss Maria A. Woodbury 
leaves the profession for a mercantile 
position, as does Josie A. B, Gleason ; 
and want of health causes Miss Edna M. 
Lowe to retire from the ranks. Brighter 
inducements tempt Fannie A. Bogart to 
resign. ‘These vacancies are filled by 
promotions, and from experienced teach- 
ers outside. Miss Sarah E. Hayden goes 
into the High Street School ; Miss Sher- 
man, into the South Street; Eliza A. 
Kendall, into the Day Street ; Miss Bar- 
bour goes to South Fitchburg ; Misses 
E. E. Ames and Hattie A. Friar succeed 
Misses Mattie and Addie Goodrich ; and 
Misses Bernard and Wilder go to the 
Middle Street School; Miss Reynolds 
takes the Dean Hill School; Miss Fer- 
nald the Mt. Elam, and Miss Hayes 
takes charge of the Wachusett School. 


ARLINGTON was never in a better con- 
dition than now in regard to efficient, 
practical teaching. Mr. Tuttle, in the 
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High School, and Messrs. E. O. Grover 
and S. J. Dunbar, in Grammar Schools, 
are doing thorough work pleasantly. 
Judge Parmenter is keen, able, and fear- 
less in his management of the schools. 


MALDEN has had a year of trials. The 
West School has been a battle-ground 
until within two years, and then other 
disturbances arose which threatened se- 
rious results to the Centre Grammar. 
The High School gladly took back a 
former principal, and now the Maple- 
wood School is in trouble. May a more 
peaceful star usher in this school year. 


SPENCER. — At the last Town Meeting 
our School Committee was increased 
from three to six by the addition of Dr. 
E. M. Wheeler, Rev. H. A. Shorey, and 
Rev. A. O. Hamilton. There is a pros- 
pect that our schools will be better 
graded after this. An assistant has al- 
ready been procured for the High School, 
and alterations in the High School build- 
ing are being made for her accomtnoda 
tion. The committee intend hiring a 
better class of teachers than heretofore. 


SHELBURNE FALLs. — E. A. Baldwin, 
a member of Amherst College and an 
experienced teacher, has been engaged 
to take charge of the High School, 
which will begin the first week in April. 


BLACKINTON.— The Union Graded 
School closed on Friday for a month’s 
vacation. Miss Ford, teacher of the 
High School, and Miss Nims, of the In- 
termediate Department, have resigned, 
Miss Woodcock, from the Primary 
School, takes Miss Nims’ place. 


THAT old famous -Training School, 
Phillips Academy, at Exeter, maintains 
its ancient reputation and patronage, the 
catalogue for the present year showing a 
total of one hundred and sixty-eight 
students, — forty seniors, fifty-two mid- 
dlers, forty-six juniors, and thirty pre- 
paratory scholars. 


SALEM. School Matters and Changes. 
— The completion of the new school- 
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house in South Salem makes necessary a 
new division of school districts in Ward 
V. That section of the city will here- 
after be divided into two Primary School 
districts, instead of being comprised in 
one, as heretofore. The first district 
will include that part of the ward north 
of Gardner Street, and the place on the 
opposite side of Lafayette Street, running 
from Lafayette Street to the harbor. The 
second district will comprise the remain- 
der of the ward. The new school-house 
is to be for both a Grammar and a Pri- 
mary School, which are to be designated 
as the Holly Street Grammar and Holly 
Street Primary Schools, respectively. 
The Second Visiting Committee have 
been authorized to secure an additional 
assistant for the Grammar division, and 
the Third Visiting Committee to appoint 
a principal and assistants, not more than 
two, for the Primary division, The 
Browne School-house is to be occupied 
by the Browne Primary School exclu- 
sively. The Superintendent of Schools 
has been directed to make the necessary 
transfers and changes of teachers, and 
the new system goes into effect to-day. 
The Rev. George Batchelor has been as- 
signed as Committee on the Holly Street 
Primary School. The priest of the 
French Catholic Church has petitioned 
the School Committee for the establish- 
ment of a school where the French chil- 
dren of the city who cannot speak Eng- 
lish can be taught. There are said to be 
many of this class in the city, most of 
them in Ward V, and in all there are 
about two hundred French children 
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who should be taught in the public 
schools, The committee will ask the 
City Council for the necessary rooms 
for the accommodation of these chil- 
dren, and also to ask for the establish- 
ment of one or more ungraded schools, 
There are to be added to the French 
readers in the High School such books 
as are specified by the authorities of 
Harvard College, with reference to young 
ladies who may desire to obtain certifi- 
cates of scholarship from that institu- 
tion. Professor D. B. Hagar has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Music, and Judge G. F. Choate Chair- 
man of the Committee on Drawing. 

On Saturday evening the Executive 
Committee met and made the following 
transfers and appointments of teachers : 
Mr. O. B. Stone, Miss Adeline Roberts, 
Miss Ella F. Kehew, and Miss S. P. Ham- 
ilton were transferred from the Browne 
Grammar School to the Holly Street 
Grammar School ; Miss Georgiana Kelew 
was transferred to the latter school from 
the Pickering Grammar School; Miss 
Harriet M.Tyler and Mrs. Gill were trans- 
ferred from the Browne Primary to the 
Holly Street Primary School ; the teach- 
ers formerly in the Browne Primary, 
Ropes, and Harbor Street Schools were 
assigned to the Browne Primary School, 
and Miss Myra A. Prime and Miss Susie 
Smiley were appointed for that school in 
addition; Miss M. E. Kinsman was 
transferred from the Bowditch to the 
Pickering School, and Miss Clara Tur- 
ner was appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the Bowditch Schooh 
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SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION: with a 
Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry 
and Mensuration. By A. Schuyler, 
M. A. Published by Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co., New York and Cincinnati. 


The author considers it necessary to 
preface his work on surveying by a 
thorough treatise on trigonometry, in 
place of a meagre sketch of this subject, 
such as, he says, is usually to be found 
in works of this character. 

At the beginning he states his objec- 
tions to the modern method of defining 
the trigonometric functions as ratios, and 
expresses a preference for defining them 
as lines. He says: “ By this means, all 
ambiguity in regard to the word ratio is 
avoided ; it is shown at once how the 
logarithm of the sine, for example, can 
reach the limit 10, which would be im- 
possible if the limit of the sine itself is 1, 
and thus the whole subject is made much 
more intelligible to the student.” 

This paragraph certainly indicates a 
want of clearness in Mr. Schuyler’s con- 
ception of his subject, and the unfavora- 
ble impression made by these confused 
statements is not removed as we look 
farther into the book. 

About two hundred pages of the work 
are devoted to the subject of surveying, 
and of this space one quarter is taken 
up with directions for the survey of pub- 
lic lands. The deScription of field in- 
struments is borrowed from the manual 
of Messrs. W. & L. E. Gurley, of Troy, 
N. Y., which, however valuable as an 
advertisement for the manufacturers, is 
hardly to be commended as a text-book 
for the student of surveying. Only one 
kind of vernier is described, and that is 
of a form so unusual and incomplete 
that it is rarely found, except on a cer- 


tain grade of the surveyor’s compass, so 
called. 

The methods given for finding the va- 
riation of the magnetic needle are neither 


complete nor correct. On the subject of 


areas is shown an awkward process of 
subtracting from the enclosing rectangle 
of the field to be determined certain ex- 
terior triangles and rectangles. This 
clumsy device, as old almost as the mul- 
tiplication table, is called a new method, 
and is attributed to a Mr. Pogue, of Ken- 
tucky. The advantages of Mr. Pogue’s 
invention are set forth in the Preface as 
“ giving always a uniform result from the 
same field-notes, and thus avoiding dis- 
putes about the different results of the or- 
dinary method.” Here, again, there seems 
to be a sad confusion of ideas. 

On the whole, we fail to discover much 
that is new or valuable in the work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
A Series of Essays. Edited by Anna 
C. Brackett. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


THE NEw CHEMIsTRY. By Josiah P. 
Cooke, Jr. Published by LD. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


THE St. NicHoas for April is a 
marvel of beauty and interest for the 
young, and if children are not furnished 
with it they would show good taste by 
“ crying for it.” 


Of THE ATLANTIC, OLD AND ‘NEw, 
LIPPINCOTT, and THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, the same may be repeated 
that has been said of previous numbers. 
We have not time to consult Roget for 
new terms of commendation, 








